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FRANCIS HENRY GOODALL 


By H. H. 


Among the notable families in 
northern New Hampshire during the 
early part of the last century was 
that of Goodall, whose first repre- 
sentative in that region was the Rev. 
David Goodall, a Congregational 
clergyman, who, after a somewhat 
extended pastorate in Halifax, Vt., 
removed to the town of Littleton, 
with his large family, where he en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, though 
contriving to preach as a supply, 
in various places, and engaging quite 
extensively in public affairs, having 
represented Littleton in the General 
Court twelve times between 1800 and 
1815. 

He was a descendant, in the fourth 
generation of that Robert Goodall, 
born in 1603, who embarked from 
Ispwich, England, April 1634 with 
his wife, Katherine, born 1605, and 
three children, and settled in Salem, 
Mass. 

The line of descent is through 
John, son of Robert and Katherine, 
born 1680, who married Elizabeth 
Witt, and their son, Nathan, born 
January 10, 1709, who married Persis 
Whitney and settled in Marlboro, 
Mass., where their son, David, above 
named, was born, August 14, 1749. 
He graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1777; was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary army, serving under 
General Montgomery in Canada, stud- 
ied for the ministry and became pastor 
of the Congregational Church at 
Halifax, Vt., in 1781, where he con- 
tinued until nearly the close of the 
century when he removed to Littleton 
as before stated. His wife was Eliza- 
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beth, daughter of Dr. Samuel Brig- 
ham of Marlboro, Mass. They had 
seven children, one of whom named 
Ira, was born in Halifax, Vt., August 
1, 1788. He was educated in the 
Littleton schools and when twenty- 
one years of age entered upon the 
study of law in the office of Moses C. 
Payson of Bath, once president of 
the State Senate and long prominent 
in legal and political circles. Upon 
his admission to the bar he settled 
in practice in Bath, where he remained 
many years, filling a large place in 
professional, public and business life. 
He was the third postmaster of the 
town, was its representative in the 
legislature, and was at one time presi- 
dent of the White Mountain Rail- 
road. He was also interested in 
military affairs, was Paymaster of 
the 32d Regiment, N. H. Militia and 
Judge Advocate on the staff of Gen. 
David Rankin. He removed to Be- 
loit, Wisconsin, in 1856, where he died 
March 3, 1868. While in practice in 
Bath he was in partnership, first with 
Andrew 8. Woods, who subsequently 
became justice of the Supreme Court; 
then with his son, Samuel H. Goodall, 
who, later, removed to Portsmouth, 
and, afterward, with the late Hon. 
Alonzo P. Carpenter, who also sub- 
sequently became an associate and 
finally Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and had long been known as 
one of the alert and most brilliant 
lawyers at the New Hampshire bar. 
Ira Goodall married, May 9, 1812, 
Hannah C. Hutchins of Bath, a grand- 
daughter of Jeremiah Hutchins, born 
1736, who removed, from Haverhill, 
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Mass., to Bath in 1783, where he was 
also the head of a prominent family, 
among his descendants being Presi- 
dent Harry Burns Hutchins of the 
University of Michigan. One of his 
sons, Samuel, born 1769, married 
Rosann Child, January 1794, and 
their eldest daughter was Hannah 
Child Hutchins, above named. Ira 
and Hannah C. (Hutchins) Goodall 
had twelve children—seven sons and 
five daughters. The youngest of 
their daughters—Julia Rosanna, be- 
came the wife of Hon. Alonzo P. 
Carpenter, and, for many years pre- 
vious to her death, was known, 
throughout the state, not merely as 
the wife of an eminent jurist, but as 
one of the most earnest workers in 
New Hampshire along charitable and 
reform lines. She was the first presi- 
dent of the State Board of Char- 
ities and Corrections, and active in 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and other prominent organiza- 
tions for the promotion of human 
welfare, and has a worthy successor 
in her daughter, Lilian Carpenter 
Streeter, wife of Gen. Frank S&S. 
Streeter, the eminent Concord law- 
yer, who was the first president 
of the Concord Woman’s Club, and 
of the New Hampshire Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and is now presi- 
dent of the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections, giving much of her 
time and labor to its important work. 

The youngest of the family were 
twin sons—Edward Brigham, now 
and for a long time past in dental 
practice in the city of Portsmouth, 
and Francis H., the last born, a brief 
mention of whom is the purpose of 
this sketch. 

Francis HENry GOoODALL was born 
in Bath, January 10, 1838, received 
his preliminary education in the 
public schools of his native town, and 
fitted for college in the Academy 
there, then taught by Alonzo P. Car- 
penter, who was himself a Williams 
College student.at the time, engaging 
in teaching as a means of meeting his 
expenses, as was the custom of the 
ambitious and energetic youth of the 
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day; and in this connection it may 
properly be remarked that great as 
he was as a lawyer in after years, Mr. 
Carpenter was known, by those who 
enjoyed his close acquaintance, to be 
one of the best classical scholars of 
his day. 

He entered Dartmouth College 
and graduated with the Class of 1857, 
among his classmates being the late 
Hon. Ira Colby of Claremont, Hon. 
William J. Forsaith, long a justice of 
the Municipal Court of Boston, the 
late Gen. Edward F. Noyes of Ohio, 
distinguished in the Union service 
in the Civil War, and later in political 
life, and that eminent jurist, the late 
Judge James B. Richardson of Massa- 
chusetts who died last year at his 
summer home in the town of Orford. 
After leaving college Mr. Goodall 
entered upon the study of the law 
in Mr. Carpenter’s office in Bath and 
was admitted to the bar in 1859, 
locating in Beloit, Wisconsin, where 
he formed a partnership with Hon. 
R. H. Mills, then mayor of the city, 
and commanding a large business. 
His partnership continued until the 
outbreak of the Civil War, when Mr. 
Goodall enlisted April 13, 1861, for 
three months in a company of stud- 
ents from Beloit College, called the 
“Beloit Rifles,” which was attached 
to the 2d Wisconsin active militia. 
He was honorably discharged from 
this service, and in August, 1862, 
returned to his native state where 
he joined a company then being 
organized, from the towns of Haver- 
hill, Bath and Lisbon, for service in 
the 11th New Hampshire Regiment. 
This was Company G, Mr. Goodall 
being made Ist Sergeant and serv- 
ing with the regiment until he was 
totally disabled, and was honorably 
discharged May 23, 1864. His record 
as a soldier was highly creditable, and 
his heroism is fully attested in the fact 
that he was accorded a medal of honor 
for taking a badly wounded comrade 
off the field of battle at. Fredericks- 
burg, Va., December 13, 1862, under 
a heavy fire. 

The following testimonial, filed in 
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his behalf, upon his recommendation 
for promotion, by Lieut.-Colonel Col- 
lins, is indicative of the character of 
his military service: 


To Whom it May Concern: This may certify 
that while the undersigned was in command 
of Co. G, 11th N. H. Vols., Francis H. Goodall 
was First Sergeant of the company, and, from 
the knowledge then gained of his character 
and attainments, I most cordially recommend 
him as honest, industrious, discreet and 
absolutely reliable. As a soldier he was 
always ready to act, prompt to obey, attentive 
to duty and gallant in action. 
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of the Treasury, William Pitt Fes- 
senden, as a first class clerk in the 
Second Auditor’s office, but was 
unable to accept until September 
17, 1864, when he was sworn into the 
service, and has been on active duty 
in the same office from that day to the 
present time. He was first private 
secretary to the Hon. E. B. French, 
Second Auditor of the Treasury, who 
was appointed by President Lincoln 
in August, 1861, and who served 
continuously in the same position 
until his death in 1879. There were 
only 21 men employed in this office 





Mr. Goodall enjoying life in his ‘‘back yard”’ 


At the battle of Fredericksburg, both of 
my lieutenants being absent from sickness, I 
directed Sergeant Goodall to act as lieutenant, 
and in that position he fought through that 
terrible struggle with conspicuous coolness, 
ability and bravery. As a soldier he always 
won my warmest approval, and was a promi- 
nent example of sober, intelligent, courteous 
manhood. Always, under all circumstances, 
he was a perfect gentleman. 


[Signed] Geo. E. PINGREE, 


Captain Co. G, 11th N. H. Vols. 


Soon after his discharge he was tend- 
ered an appointment by the Secretary 


when the war began, but in 1866, 7, 8 
and 9 the working force embraced 
no less than 500 clerks. 

Mr. Goodall has been chief of two 
different divisions, and has held two 
appointments as disbursing clerk. 
He has served under nine different 
Auditors, two of whom were Demo- 
crats, and he has succeeded in com- 
manding the esteem, confidence and 
hearty good will of all, by a uniform, 
steady, straight-forward course of 
action, doing his duty, faithfully and 
honestly, without fear, favor or hope 
of reward, beyond the regular com- 
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pensation and the approval of his 
own conscience. 

The Divisions of which he served 
as Chief were of the Mail and that for 
the Investigation of Fraud, to the 
latter of which he was appointed by 
Secretary John Sherman upon the 
recommendation of Auditor French. 
Upon the eve of his own retirement 
from office, Second Auditor William 
A. Day, now president of the New 
York Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany addressed Mr. Goodall as 
follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Seconp AvupIToR’s OFFICE 
Wasuineton, D. C., April 12, 1889. 
Mr. Francis H. Goopatt, 
Seconp AuprtTor’s OFFICE. 
My Dear Sir: 

On the eve of my retirement, as Second 
Auditor of the Treasury, it affords me pleas- 
ure to bear testimony to the fidelity shown 
in your conscientious performance, during 
my incumbency of every duty assigned to 
you while in charge of the Divisions of the 
Mail and the Investigation of Fraud. 

The unblemished integrity and keen per- 
ception you have exercised in the watchful 
management of two of the most important 
functions of the office, and in the interests of 
the Government in all matters coming within 
your observation, has very much lessened 
the anxieties incident to my position and 
confirms the important statement of my 
predecessor (Judge Ferris) in commendation 
of your valuable qualifications for public 
office. 

Most truly yours, 
Wo. A. Day. 


Mr. Goodald married August 24, 
1865, Ophelia P. Brewer, daughter of 
Otis Brewer, long editor and pro- 
prietor of the old Boston Cultivator, 
whose motto—‘‘Cultivate the Soil 
and the Mine’’—still stands out 
boldly in the memory of many a then 
aspiring youth, hoping for literary 
distinction, some of the productions 
of whose pens occasionally found 
place within its columns. They lived 
together most happily forty-four years, 
until her decease, three years ago. 
They had five children, three of whom 
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died young. Two, a son and daugh- 
ter—Otis B. and Julia R. Goodall 
—are still living lives of usefulness 
and success. 

Soon after entering upon his depart- 
mental work in the government serv- 
ice at Washington, Mr. Goodall 
established his home on P St., N. W., 
and, for the last forty years and more, 
he has been as unfailing and persis- 
tent in his efforts to make home life 
beautiful and attractive as he has to 
render efficient service to the govern- 
ment in the position which he has so 
faithfully filled. He is an ardent 
lover of Nature, and woos her per- 
sistently, at all seasons and in all 
her phases. The cultivation of flow- 
ers has been a pleasure and delight 
for him during all these years, till 
he has transformed the ground in 
front of his residence, and his back 
yard as well, into perfect “bowers of 
beauty,” so that they have become 
not only a source of delight to the 
neighborhood, but have become the - 
subject of general admiration and 
comment. 

His achievements in this direction 
were made the subject of an illustra- 
ted article occupying more than half 
a page in a recent issue of the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star, from which a 
few paragraphs, showing not only his 
love of Nature and passion for home 
adornment, but his desire to make 
more bright and cheerful the lives of 
others, by sharing with them the 
attractions with which his own home 
life is surrounded, and stimulating 
in them, not only a purpose to achieve 
like results, so far as opportunity 
makes practicable, but also to culti- 
vate the kindly and fraternal spirit 
which lightens all life’s burdens, and 
transforms the barren plains of daily. 
duty into joyful fields of verdure and 
beauty, may properly be quoted, as 
follows: 


Leaving untouched no spot of earth where 
a flower or shrub would be an adornment, Mr. 
Goodall has developed the premises surround- 
ing his residence into a garden of nature’s 
rarest creations, employing simple and 
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inexpensive methods that are within the 
reach of any householder. Since 1871 he has 
devoted himself to the work of making his 
home attractive that others might enjoy it 
as well as himself. In the art of yard decorat- 
ing he is one of Washington’s pioneers. 

Although now in his seventy-fifth year, Mr. 
Goodall is as active as a young man, and never 
allows a week to go by without taking long 
tramps along the slopes of the Potomac or 
banks of the canal in search of some new 
plant. These trips he has taken regularly 
in winter and summer for more than thirty 
years, as a result of which there is to be found 
a greater variety of wild shrubs on his prem- 
ises than probably on any other. spot in 
Washington. 

He has demonstrated that cost is a small 
factor in the beautifying of one’s home and 
that any yard, no matter how small, can be 
made to add greatly to a city’s general appear- 
ance, if proper effort is made to improve it. 
He has gone a step farther than those citizens 
who are engaged in reclaiming unsightly 
back yards by treating with impartiality the 
front, back and side yards—the latter amount- 
ing practically to an areaway—which sur- 
round his house. It would be difficult to 
determine which part is the more attractive. 

In the rear yard is an althea tree which 
has grown to a height of thirty feet and 
probably is the tallest specimen of its kind 
in the city. Here abundant shade is to be 
found. 

The home has been enjoyed not alone by 
Mr. Goodall and the members of his family. 
It has been the scene of frequent gatherings 
of government officials and employes and, 
in this way, it is believed that many residents 
of the city have been stimulated with a desire 
to similarly improve the lawns surrounding 
their dwellings. Since the death of his wife 
Mr. Goodall has been assisted in entertaining 
these informal gatherings by his daughter, 
Miss Julia R. Goodall. 

It is known that Mr. Goodall has under 
consideration a plan which contemplates the 
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inviting of members of the police and fire 
departments to inspect the premises. If such 
a scheme is determined upon and meets with 
the approval of the District authorities mem- 
bers of the departments who accept the 
invitation will be given an opportunity to 
learn some of the practical problems of 
improving the appearances of front, back 
and side yards. 

The information thus obtained could be 
widely disseminated, especially by the mem- 
bers of the police department, and would, it 
is believed, be followed by beneficial results 
through the beautifying of private premises 
in many sections of the city. 

When seen by a reporter for the Star Mr. 
Goodall was enjoying the comforts of a ham- 
mock, which had been suspended between 
the back yard fence and the althea tree 
referred to, and was absorbed in one of Emer- 
son’s essays. Incidentally, this hammock has 
been in his possession for ten years, and he 
never fails to carry it on his jaunts into the 
woods. 


It may well be a source of inspira- 
tion to any young man of our own or 
any other state, seeking to make his 
own life useful and helpful, to con- 
template the life of this loyal son of 
the old Granite State, who has never 
forgotten the land of his birth, and 
loves its mountains, lakes and forests 
as fervently as in the days of his 
youth, as he pursues the daily grind 
of official duty, mingling therewith as 
constant contact with nature’s loveli- 
ness, beautifying his home, making 
life therein sweet and wholesome, 
and extending its ennobling influence 
into the lives of friends, neighbors 
and associates. 

“He who lives truly will see truly,” 
says Emerson, and Francis Henry 
Goodall, a true lover of that great 
poet-philosopher, is a living exemplar 
of the wisdom embodied in the 
saying. 











PISCATAQUA PIONEERS 


Anonymous 


The rippling waves run low 
On a safe and sandy coast; 

From stately woods mild zephyrs blow 
The verdant meads across. 


And the mid-day sun beams bright 
The hills and waters o’er, 

As a bark of exiles enters a bight 
Of Piscataqua’s eastern shore. 


Not of their own free wills, 
But exiles, driven by fate, 

Far from their native German hills, 
They come to found a state. 


Their lot they much deplored 
As o’er the sea they rolled, 

Where, tempest-tossed, they wept and roared 
As Aeneas did of old. 


Thus ran their wild lament: 
“QO for our native home! 

Would we had died before we went 
On raging seas to roam.” 


But now, with hardships past, 
And harbor safe in view, 

They crowd ahead, before the mast, 
A glad and merry crew. 


They down the gangway glide, 
On shore they dance with glee, 
And rove and wander far and wide, 
The goodly land to see. 


And when the curfew rang, 
Returned, by evening’s calm, 

They one and all together sang 
The third and twentieth psalm. 


Then Fortune’s favors came their way. 
They children’s children lived to see. 
And their descendants to this day 
Are best of friends to you and me. 


And if on them of glory less, 
The Muse of History bestows, 
Than on the Pilgrims, still we bless 
The memory of John Mason’s cows. 











PEMBROKE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT 
Dedicatory Address, Delivered September 12, 1912 


By Harry F. Lake 


Within the last three months no 
less than three soldiers’ monuments 
have been dedicated in this state— 
at Pembroke, Haverhill and Dover. 
The two former were provided for 
by popular subscription and public 
appropriation, and erected in honor 
of all the soldiers of the Republic 
from the respective towns, while the 
latter was the sole gift of Col. Daniel 
Hall, of Dover, and is erected in 
memory of the Union Soldiers from 
that city engaged in the Civil War 
only. 

The Pembroke monument was form- 
ally dedicated on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 12, the original plan having 
been for dedication on Labor Day, 
but a postponement having been 
rendered necessary on account of 
the unfavorable weather. 

This monument, which was pro- 
jected several years ago and a founda- 
tion therefor provided by Buntin 
Chapter, D. A. R., of Pembroke, is 
of granite, of handsome design, sur- 
mounted by a lifesized statue of a 
Union soldier, of the same material, 
and said to be a likeness of Lieut. 
Colonel Henry W. Blair of the 
Fifteenth N. H. Regiment, in the 
Civil War, subsequently United States 
Senator and now residing in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. E. T. Morrison of Pembroke 
had taken up the project, where it 
was dropped several years ago, and 
raised over half the requisite amount 
of funds by subscription, and at the 
last annual town meeting the town 
appropriated the necessary balance, 
and appointed a Committee, with Mr. 
Samuel D. Robinson as Chairman to 
carry out the work. 

The Committee contracted with 
the R. P. Stevens Company of Man- 
chester for the monument, complete, 
and the work was expeditiously and 


satisfactorily completed by them, the 
monument being erected on Wilson 
Park, Pembroke Street, at the junc- 
tion of Main Street and Broadway, a 
commanding site, where it is seen to 
advantage by all passers by carriages 
and auto or electrics along the 
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splendid throughfare leading from 
Concord to Manchester, via Pembroke 
Street... 

The Pembroke schools were closed, 
in honor of the occasion, on the day 
of dedication, and there was a large 
crowd of people in attendance. Music 
was rendered by Nevers Band of 
Concord, and prayer offered by Rev. 
Thomas W. Harwood, pastor of the 
Pembroke Congregational church. 
The presentation address was by 
Chairman Robinson of the Com- 
mittee and the service of dedication 
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was performed by E. E. Sturtevant 
Post, G. A. R., of Concord, Edward 
P. Kimball of Pembroke is Comman- 
der. The dedicatory or historical 
address was delivered by Harry F. 
Lake, Esq., of Concord, of the law 
firm of Foster and Lake, a native of 
the town, and was as follows: 


HisTorRiIcaL ADDRESS. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I remember to have read that in 
the old heroic days of Greece, Herod- 
itus one day went to the Olympian 
games. He was soon recognized, and 
the whole multitude, in glad acclaim, 
bore him away on their shoulders, 
crying—‘‘ Let us honor the man who 
has written the history of our coun- 
try.” So gathered here today we 
say, ‘“‘ Let us honor the men who have 
had so large a part in the making of 
our history.” 

In the market place at Athens, the 
Greeks walked among the statues 
of their heroes and their gods, and 
kept themselves familiar with deeds 
of patriotism and valor. Thus the 
real defence of Athens, in a fighting 
era, was really the market place, 
where citizens were transformed 
into patriots and soldiers and heroes. 
So great, then, is the power of sug- 
gestion that we do well, now and 
then, to recall the achievements of 
our mighty men, living and dead, 
and stretch our smaller selves up 
against their majestic proportions, to 
catch their spirit, exalt our standard, 
and ourselves grow to greater meas- 
urements. Somebody has said that 
if you take from Greece a dozen 
names, you make barren even that 
classic land, but if you take from 
history the story of the men whom 
today we honor, and their kind in 
this country, then you rob our race of 
some of the better parts of its record 
of chivalry, and physical, intellectual 
and moral courage. 

I have recently been where in 
large part began the more significant 
history of our country, and, I have 
from the water, seen the land stretch- 
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ing away farther than the naked eye 
can reach, which greeted the anxious 
eye of the Pilgrim in his first journey 
westward between the two worlds, 
one long, low sand-dune beyond the 
other, except where now and then can 
be seen some more rugged headland 
of the desolate coast. I saw where 
first pressed all the feet of this small 
band of people which left this little 
ship to make permanent residence in 
this North land, and as a careless va- 
cationist, I have trodden, and in part 
explored, the same valleys and the 
same heights, and been on the same 
river as were first explored by a party 
of men from the Mayflower under the 
command of Miles Standish, and in 
particular been to the same hill 
where the Pilgrims found, hidden by 
the Indians in the sand, the corn and 
beans which did much to save from 
starvation this small shipload of 
wanderers during the cruel winter 
already upon them. No man, who, 
in substantial measure, appreciates 
the struggle of a great race toward 
economic, social and religious liberty 
throughout three centuries can find 
himself in such historic surroundings 
and remain unmoved. And further, 
our boat passed where, with 
approximate certainty, the Mayflower 
was anchored, when, before asoul set 
foot on land, in its cabin, before an 
open Bible, under the inspiration of 
prayer, and in the anxious, visible 
presence of each other they covenanted 
and combined themselves “Together 
into a body politic, . . . to 
enact, constitute and frame such just 
and equal laws, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions and offices from time 
to time, as shall be thought most meet 
and convenient for the general good 
of the colony unto which we promise 
all due submission and obedience.” 
Let us now, today, honor the men 
who, throughout the many crises in 
our country’s history, kept true faith 
with the purposes of that original 
covenant, and when it became neces- 
sary, compelled, by force of arms, 
due submission and obedience to the 
greater instrument that superseded 
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that covenant, 7. e., the Constitution 
of the States. 

I understand my part in these 
exercises to be merely to make some 
suggestions, and state, perhaps, some 
facts concerning our citizen soldiery, 
which facts are open, however, to all 
who have the disposition to seek 
them out. I love to contemplate the 
sturdy character of the men who first 
built homes in my native town, 
because, to contemplate the character 
of such men at any time is a whole- 
some thing. Men they were, built 
after a simple pattern, getting a live- 
lihood for themselves and family 
from the rugged land, or the river, 
the fertility of the one and the abun- 
dance from the other, holding out so 
perpetual and so attractive an invita- 
tion, as, set in scenes of natural 
beauty as alluring as the eye ever 
rested upon, could not well be resisted 
by those who sought a lifelong home. 
Their very contest with the soil made 
them persistent, perhaps obstinate, 
but certainly capable of conviction. 
Religion was to them a vital force. 
They imbued the purity of our moun- 
tain streams and the strength of our 
granite hills, and into them went the 
best brain, the best muscle, and the 
best bone that ever comprised the 
making of a man. These men were 
indeed poor and in their humble homes 
were neither books nor works of art. 
Instead, however, they knew the story 
of the lives of the Prophets and the 
Messiah and always lived under the 
inspiration of the ever recurring, ever 
varying glories of the purple sky, at 
time of sunset, beyond the silver band 
that the Merrimack makes. 

A little more than a century and a 
half had passed between the sailing 
of the Pilgrims unto Provincetown 
Harbor and the dismantling of Fort 
William and Mary on the Piscataqua 
in December, 1774, by a band of New 
Hampshire soldiers under John Sulli- 
van. The first drawing for propri- 
etors’ lots in Pembroke was in 1730, 
and in 1748 the growth had been so 
slow, though perhaps gradual, that in 
the whole township there were not in 
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excess of forty families. How thor- 
oughly, however, and how intelli- 
gently these settlers had become 
impregnated with the spirit of liberty, 
and how independent this hard life 
had made this community of home 
builders, less than half a century re- 
moved from a mere wilderness, is 
seen in the almost perfect unanimity 
with which the citizens of Pembroke 
subscribed to the so-called ‘ Asso- 
ciation Test.’’ In view of the dis- 
loyalty which existed to some degree 
throughout the colonies the Congress 
in 1776 forwarded to the various 
Committees of Safety a request that 
all male inhabitants over twenty-one 
years of age be made to sign a pledge 
of loyalty to the cause of Independ- 
ence. This request was forwarded to 
the selectmen of Pembroke by M. 
Weare, chairman of the Committee of 
Safety. Linvite your respectful atten- 
tion to the language of this pledge:— 

“In consequence of the above 
resolution of the Hon. Continental 
Congress and to show our determina- 
tion in joining our American Brethren 
in defending the Lives, Liberties and 
Properties of the inhabitants of the 
United Colonies, We, the subscribers, 
do hereby solemnly engage and prom- 
ise that we will, to the utmost of our 
power, at the risque of our lives and 
fortunes, with arms oppose the hostile 
proceedings of the British fleets and 
armies against the United American 
Colonies.” Let us remember that 
had the cause failed to which these 
men pledged their lives and fortunes, 
it would have subjected every such 
individual to the penalties of treason, 
that is, a cruel and ignominious 
death. In the face of that condition, 
however, the selectmen returned the 
pledge to the Honorable Committee 
of Safety signed by all the male 
inhabitants over twenty-one years of 
age, except nine, four of whom, how- 
ever, we later find bearing valiant 
arms in the colonists’ cause. It is 
no wonder, then, that since 129 men 
in Pembroke pledged all for freedom’s 
cause, we should find thirty of them 
in one company challenging the cold 
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and the snow in service on the north- 
ern frontier and in Canada in the year 
1776. We feel no surprise that two 
of Stark’s regiment wounded at 
Bunker Hill were Pembroke men, and 
that serving with these were seventeen 
other Pembroke soldiers. Five Pem- 
broke men served with Benedict 
Arnold while he was still a patriot. 
Pembroke men were at Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga, and of men raised 
to fill up three complete Continental 
regiments in March, 1777, Pembroke 
alone furnished 137 men. In the 
famous regiment of Colonel McClary 
we find the names of five Pembroke 
soldiers, and in July, 1777, ten men 
marched away from Pembroke with 
others to be with the Northern Con- 
tinental Army in the repulsion of 
Baum at Bennington and the capture 
of the army of Burgoyne at Saratoga. 
These were followed by five others, 
who, September 29, 1777, went from 
Pembroke, marched 160 miles, joined 
Gates at Saratoga, engaged in battle 
there, were discharged the day after 
Burgoyne’s surrender and came home 
again, all within thirty days. 

So almost endlessly might mere 
facts be stated of what Pembroke did 
to make the great Declaration of 
Independence a fact of national life; 
but while time does not permit, I 
must add that this little town, in 
which not a permanent residence was 
made until 1730, is credited with 170 
fighting men in the War for Independ- 
ence. A census taken by call of the 
Provincial Congress and returned by 
the Selectmen October 16, 1775, gives 
Pembroke 744 population. One sol- 
dier to less than every five of the 
population including men, women, 
and children, negroes and slaves for 
life! Little wonder then that 129 
years after the close of that war, we 
honor the Pembroke Revolutionary 
soldier. 

In the War of 1812 the town voted 
to pay all soldiers in active service 
four dollars per month in addition to 
what the government paid. Five 
men engaged in active service during 
the summer and fall of 1812, and of 
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the company, which in September of 
the same year went to Portsmouth 
for garrison duty, there were probably 
thirty-six Pembroke men of whom 
five were officers. Of officers and 
men who served from this town in 
1812, the full number seems to be 
fifty-five. Our population in 1810 
was 1153. 

Fifty years ago you were engaged 
in a great war to determine whether 
this nation, or any nation, so con- 
stituted could long endure. This is 
not the place, nor have we the time, 
nor I yet the ability, to suggest many 
of the stirring scenes of that day. 
But after the issue became as plain as 
day, human slavery opposed to 
human liberty, and the coming con- 
flict in arms was recognized to be as in- 
evitable as it was irrepressible, and the 
first step in open secession had been 
taken by the firing upon Fort Sumter, 
and the President had called for 
volunteers, then the best citizenship 
of the North became its soldiery, and 
with a spirit of self-sacrifice and 
devotion to country such as has only 
been equalled by the women of 
Sparta, wives gave up their husbands, 
mothers gave up their sons, maidens 
gave up their lovers and with a bene- 
diction sent them forth into a four- 
year night of carnage, blood and 
death! 

The story of what these men did in 
that war cannot be told. It is sug- 
gested to us in the stone monuments 
and markers on scores of Southern 
battlefields, in the banners of war, 
old, torn and frayed, and yet sacred 
to the memory of men, who died 
rather than see them in the dust. 
In a nearer way that story is told by 
the lives which we see, maimed and 
broken, by the sleeves forever empty, 
and in the hopeless mourning of 
widows and orphans. In a better 
way that story is told by a reunited 
country, by a single flag, by the fact 
that the significance of Mason’s and 
Dixon’s line is broken down, and that 
forever labor shall go no more forth 
to unrequited toil. 

I always find it a distinct struggle 
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to gain any fair comprehension of the 
magnitude of this war, though I do 
know that it called almost two million 
of the men of the North into active 
service; that it was carried on simul- 
taneously in fourteen different states; 
that it cost at times four million dol- 
lars per day, and that there were 
battles fought where there were 
engaged, including both sides, al- 
most as Many men as made up the 
population of the Granite State of 
that time, and where on each side as 
many men were lost as is today the 
population of our Capital City. I 
suppose the real magnitude of the 
war was never so well demonstrated 
by any single event as by the grand 
parade in Washington at the close 
of the war, when, on the 23d and 24th 
of May, 1865, the armies of Meade 
and Sherman passed in review before 
the officers of the Administration. 
It was not the presence of the great 
war captains,— Meade, Sherman, Cus- 
ter, Miles, Howard, Logan, Buell, and 
Blair,—it was not the splendor of the 
ordnance and equipment, nor yet the 
flags and banners of war that made 
this the mightiest pageant the country 
ever saw, but rather it was the spec- 
tacle of the private soldiers, if you 
please, who marched for six hours on 
the one day and for seven on the other, 
sixty abreast, in cadence steps through 
the streets of the National Capital. 
They who saw this parade on those 
days looked in astonishment, and 
asked, ‘‘has this war then been so great, 
have we sent so many men to this 
war, and were they men like these, 
stern, bronzed, powerful, irresistible?”’ 
—for into men of this sort had devel- 
oped the bright-eyed, fresh-cheeked 
boys, who but a little while before 
had left their Northern homes for the 
rigors of civil strife. 

Let us first recall and remember 
what, expressed in two facts, New 
Hampshire did in that war. We 
were not a wealthy state,—a valua- 
tion of $130,000,000, but New Hamp- 
shire contributed $13,000,000, 2. e., 
one dollar of every ten of its resources 
to defend the Republic against South- 
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ern arms. But, more remarkable, 
notice this: our population was not 
more than 325,000, but New Hamp- 
shire sent 34,560 men into the field to 
fight for the preservation of the 
Union,— . e., one fighting man out of 
every ten of its population, including 
men, women and children. 

The first bloody sacrifice of the 
Civil War was made April 19, 1861, 
in Baltimore, Md., when two members 
of the Sixth Massachusetts regiment 
were killed by a mob. Hard on the 
heels of this regiment was the second 
New Hampshire, in which were four- 
teen Pembroke men. 

I am particularly proud to relate 
the care this town took of the families 
of soldiers at the front. As early as 
June 8, 1861, the town voted three 
dollars of necessary articles to each 
resident who should enlist or become 
drafted into service, and a sum not 
exceeding $20 for hisfamily. By vote 
of the town September 14, 1861, this 
aid was increased to a sum not to 
exceed $12 per month. On August 
4, 1862, the sum of $150 was voted to 
each volunteer for nine months, and 
the sum of $200 as a bounty to each 
three-year volunteer. Without sug- 
gesting all the various votes of the 
town, the exigencies of the times 
became so great that by the vote of 
August 27, 1864, to each inhabitant 
of the town, mustered into actual 
service and answering certain quali- 
fications, was granted a bounty of 
$700. 

The population of Pembroke in 
1860 was 1,313 and in April, 1863, the 
selectmen made an enrollment of all 
the white male citizens resident in 
the town between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five, not exempt from mili- 
tary duty, and the list includes 179 
names. So far as can, with much 
care be ascertained, there went from 
Pembroke and were credited to Pem- 
broke in the Civil War, one hundred 
and fifty-two fighting men. They 
had their part in the bloodiest battles 
of the war,—Bull Run, Antietam, 
Malvern Hill, Chancellorsville, Fred- 
ericksburg, Gettysburg, Cold Harbor, 
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the Mine Explosion, the Battle of the 
Wilderness, and so on to Petersburg, 
Richmond, and the end. 

The average term of service of our 
Pembroke soldier was one year, six 
months, eighteen days; the longest 
period of service was four years, six 
months, eighteen days. The average 
age was twenty-five years, two months 
and nine days, the youngest being 
sixteen years, and the oldest forty- 
four years, of whom there were eight, 
but, of these one hundred and fifty- 
two men, fifty-three were not over 
twenty-one years old. Nineteen men 
rose from the ranks. 

I have said that the average term 
of service of these soldiers was one 
year, six months, eighteen days. 
This is as though one soldier should 
fight without interruption for over 
235 years. This, however, we should 
remember, includes the services of ten 
soldiers whose terms of service were 
ended by death on the field of battle; 
seven soldiers whose terms of service 
were ended by dying from wounds 
received on the field of battle; twelve 
soldiers whose terms of service were 
ended by death from disease, and this 
figure includes the services of twenty- 
two soldiers whose terms of service 
were ended because discharged for se- 
rious disability. Moreover, thirteen 
men were wounded on the field of 
battle and recovered. 

If I should ever be asked to suggest 
the greatest test of the loyalty and 
moral courage of the soldier of the 
Civil War, I should take my ques- 
tioner, in imagination, to Anderson- 
ville, Ga., and I would walk with 
him up and down those soldiers’ 
graves, some 12,000 in number, and 
we would go to the location of that 
infamous stockade, where was con- 
centrated suffering as intense and 
unnecessary as at any spot on all the 
surface of the earth, and then I would 
suggest to my questioner that all 
these men might have gone forth, had 
they consented to turn their back 
on the Stars and Stripes and swear 
allegiance to the flag that the rebel 
troops loved to follow. But they did 
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not do it and that, I should suggest, 
was the spirit and mettle of the North- 
ern soldier at his best. Of those who 
endured this test at Andersonville, 
there was one Pembroke soldier, who, 
rather than be disloyal, rotted his 
life away like a dog. One man also 
died a prisoner at Salisbury, N. C. 
Three other men were taken prisoners 
but were apparently paroled. 

Of the soldiers credited to Pembroke 
there are now but eight living in town. 
There are, of course, others elsewhere. 
Altogether there are now living in 
Pembroke twenty-two soldiers of the 
Rebellion. 

These, then, are some of the facts, 
sketched in barest outline, concerning 
the Pembroke soldier. 

Many centuries ago, when civili- 
zation was in the making, Rome was 
mistress of the world, through which 
for two thousand years flowed earth’s 
historic life, even as through it, 
today, flows the tawny Tiber, fur- 
nishing the stage on which consuls 
and generals and statesmen and 
emperors played their part, having 
for an audience an astonished world. 
In such an age, the Roman people 
erected statues of their great men 
along the Appian Way—the great 
thoroughfare leading from the Eternal 
City, and they led along this way their 
armies when they went off to the 
wars, and when they returned home 
from conquest. It was a wise pro- 
ceeding. The armies in this way 
caught, by the constant suggestions 
of these mute statues, something of 
the exalted spirit of Rome’s greatest 
men. 

This broad highway leading into 
our Capital City is our Appian Way, 
and with this heroic figure and its 
simple but effective story,—its story 
of duty done, of sufferings borne, of 
sacrifices made, all courageously, all 
intelligently, and always for a cause, 
a principle,—we may challenge the 
attention, indeed, the admiration of 
the world. 

To such men, as a tribute to such 
character, we here and now, in sacred 
memory dedicate this soldiers’ monu- 
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ment; but the only fair purpose of 
such a deed, will have far failed unless 
it helps us, even as they did, whom it 
honors, to look from the fields of gold, 
above and beyond to the snowy 
heights of honor. 

The investigation and recital of 
these facts as to our Pembroke soldier 
has made me very proud of my native 
town. You are citizens of no mean city. 

And when I think of all these men, 
summoned from the shop, the farm, 
the school, hardly arrived at man- 
hood’s first estate, responding to 
every call to duty, whether it be the 
sentry’s lonely vigil through the 
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anxious night, or the charge by day to 
almost certain death, making the 
long marches footsore and with scanty 
rations, dying by inches on battle- 
fields and in hospitals, rotting to 
death in Southern prisons, going down 
to their graves, known or unknown in 
a strange land, doing it all, not for 
pay, but because held to their course 
by a stern New England conscience 
that a race might be free and a nation 
live, then, I say, that a community 
productive of such men, and creative 
of such character, should not fail to 
receive the honor and gratitude of 
mankind. 





BELKNAP MOUNTAINS 


By Carrie E. Moore 


The mistiness of heaven’s blue 

Falls on these mounts, upturned to God. 
The morning’s brightness, noonday’s sun, 
The moonlight’s shadows, all accord 


To make them fair and beautiful 
For human eyes to look upon. 


The spring’s soft radiance, summer’s heat, 
The color artist of the fall, 

These vie with winter, in attempt 

To crown them with their beauties all. 


Oh! nature’s gifts to man are vast 
To those whose eyes are taught to see. 


And if it is the morning’s light 

We view upon the mountains blue, 
There cannot be a fairer sight, 

For each one seems created new. 


For morning’s light is light of love 
Which beautifies where-e’er it falls. 


And if it is the noonday’s sun 

Upon these mountain tops we see, 
Each white face of the rocks will seem 
Upturned to greet, while shadows flee. 
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For noonday’s light is light of strength, 

And strength endures from age to age. 
And when the moon’s still radiant light 
Comes down on each uplifted brow 

With lines and curves of magic grace, 

Our hearts in adoration bow. 


For evening’s light is light of peace, 
Which comes to man and comes to bless. 





AKIN TO BOTH 


_By Frank Monroe Beverly 


Just fresh from the land where the white Shamrock grows, 
Pat enter’d a crowded car, 

But ne’er disconcerted, the son of Old Erin 
Would brook not the prospect a bar. 


One seat held an Englishman, haughty and proud, 
Who'd turn up his nose to “greet’”’ Pat; 

The next held the dog of the choleric old blade, 
Who said to himself, ‘‘ W’at’s ’e hat?” 


For Pat had removed the canine from the seat— 
Begorra, he’d take what he could; 

The brute shouldn’t sit while himself had to stand— 
To stand like a tree in the wood. 


The Englishman grew he all crimson of face, 
And turned then his neck quite awry; 

But ne’er disconcerted, the son of Old Erin 
Glanced he at the dog, with one eye. 


“Begorra!”’ said Pat, ‘what a foine pup is he! 
And what is his breed?—Oi’m O’ Toole.” 

The Englishman turned with a satisfied air, 
““W’y, yes, sir, ’e’s Hirish hand fool.” 


But ne’er disconcerted, the son of Old Erin 
Spake loud with an Irishman’s oath, 

“Bedad, sor, the spalpeen’s a sorry poor brute— 
He must be akin to us both.” 








OLD CONCORD AND MONADNOCK 


By F. B. 


It is perhaps known, but not always 
remembered, that of the twenty or 
thirty Concords in the United States, 
the very first one was what its resi- 
dents have fondly called ‘Old Con- 
cord,” ever since 1775, when other 
States began to name towns for the 
scene of “the first organized resistance 
to British aggression.”” This town on 
its river of the same name, was so 
called (by tradition) in honor of the 
harmony and peace in which the stolid 
Indians received the pious Puritans 
from Bedford and Kent, who in 1635 
came to plant farms by a stream as 
slow as the Ouse, that ran, or rather 
loitered, by the prison in which 
Bunyan, a few years later, dreamed 
out his immortal romance of a Chris- 
tian life. This concord between the 
red.men and the white lasted, unbro- 
ken, for some forty years, but was 
shattered by the plot of King Philip; 
yet in that interval the village got 
its name established, and the good 
old Parson Bulkeley, who gave it, 
had gone to his grave,—exactly 
where, no descendant knows, although 
the small God’s Acre near the old 
garrison house (still a good habitable 
dwelling) is known to hold his remains 
somewhere in its literal acre. His 
parsonage house long since fell to 
ruin; but several houses, built before 
Peter Bulkeley died in 1659, are, like 
this enlarged garrison house, known 
to date between 1650 and 1660. 

Among them is the house where 
Louisa Alcott wrote her “Little 
Women” and several of her later 
books; and where her father, Bronson 
Alcott, composed several of the 
volumes that he published between 
1858, when he first occupied this 
house, and October, 1877, when the 
family left it for the more conven- 
iently situated Thoreau-Alcott house, 
near the Fitchburg railroad station 
and the line of the electric cars, which 
will carry the tourist to Cambridge 
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and Boston—or, in the other direc- 
tion, to Marlboro, Worcester, and 
farther, if you like. This Orchard 
House was so named for the fine old 
orchard, a century’s growth, which 
stood around it in 1857, when the 
Aleotts came down from their brief 
residence in the New Hampshire Wal- 
pole on the Connecticut; and bought 





Last Residence of the Poet, Channing 


what had been for a hundred years 
the abode of Senator Hoar’s ancestors 
before the Revolution; while the 
Alcott family were settled in Con- 
necticut, and intermarrying with 
Trumbulls and Bronsons. 

Mr. Alcott had a dozen years 
earlier owned and remodeled the 
“Wayside” house, which Hawthorne 
bought in 1852, with thirty acres of 
land, for $1,500; but had returned to 
Boston for a few years, while his 
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elder daughters were beginning to 
make their way in the little world of 
Boston and its suburbs; and their 
father was holding those Conversa- 
tions in Boston, which for a few years 
were a feature of life in that city, as 
Margaret Fuller’s conversations had 
been, some years before that. But in 
1846 Margaret had gone to England, 
France and Italy, never to return 
alive; and her pleasing sister Ellen, 
had married Ellery Channing, and 
come to make a home in Concord for 
more than ten years. Her husband, 


Strange fisherman! whose highest aim but soars 
(With watery shoe unconscious of a leak) 

To whirl the pickerel on the grassy bank! 

But while our fisher dreams,—or greasy gunner, 
Lank, with ebon locks, shies o’er the fences, 
And down can crack the birds,—game-law forgot,— 
And still upon the outskirts of the town 

A tawny tribe denudes the cranberry-bed,— 
Wild life remains; we still can sign that Time 

Is not all sold, like grains to the forestaller; 

But still that we, even as the Indian did, 

Clasp palm to Nature’s palm, and pressure close 
Deal with the infinite. 


September Flowers. 


O why so soon? most princely Golden-rod, 
So soon appear? Why, yesterday, all Summer! 
But now,—thy nodding plumes convert our hopes 





The Pearly Everlasting, Near Walden 


continued to live mostly in Concord; 
and, like Emerson and Thoreau, to 
describe or suggest its picturesque 
scenery in verse. Two blank-verse 
poems of his, ‘‘ Near Home”’ in 1858, 
and “‘The Wanderer” in 1872, con- 
tained such Wordsworthian passages 
as the following, as well as portraits in 
verse of his friends, Alcott, Emerson, 
Thoreau, and some younger associates: 


Fisherman by the Musketaquid 


Here, thing eternal, day begins not, ends not, 
And the night stealing but half-ushered in 
Steeps.in the trembling wave her pillowed stars. 
Here but the solitary fisher comes,— 

More like a weedy tuft than living man,— 

And, half-concealed along the green copse-side, 
Or on the shore, unmoving, calmly spread, 
Mimics the maple stump and core of soil. 


To Autumn, and endow the verdured lanes 
With thy thrice-royal gold: yet like all wealth, 
Thou hast a cold and hidden sorrow in thee. 
Ye too, meek Asters, Violet’s late friends, 

Pale, tranquil constellations of the Fall, 

That mark a decadence,—why do ye strew 
Your fair amenities along the paths 

Of these continuous woodlands? come so soon, 
Ere half the flush of Summer’s rosy hours 

Had lit the faces of the August hills, 

Decked the broad meadows with their base of grass, 
Forced Indian corn to flint,—or ere the brood 
Of the first April birds had changed their dress. 


These lines, like his comrade Tho- 
reau’s prose, show that most intimate 
familiarity with Nature which is 
the distinguishing mark of the Con- 
cord school. They are from “ Near 
Home’”’; but ‘‘The Wanderer”’ intro- 
duces Monadnock, to which Channing 











Old Concord and Monadnock 


and Thoreau, following Emerson’s 
example, often went,—and I some- 
times with Channing,—having learned 
to admire the mountain from its 
Peterborough side. 


Life on Monadnock by Day and Night. 


At morn and eve, at rise and hush of day, 

I heard the wood-thrush sing on the white spruce, 
In this sweet solitude, the Mountain’s life; 

Its living water, its enchanted air, 

So mingling in their crystal clearness fresh, 

A sweet peculiar grace from both,—her song, 
Voice of the lovely Mountain’s favorite tree! 


In this upraised seclusion from the race, 
Then search we out the mazy village roads, 
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I with Channing, sitting by our low 
hut in the warm days of late Septem- 
ber, 1869. 

With this power of poetic or hu- 
morous descriptioninterminglesin both 
these poems a strain of ideal thought, 
characteristic of most of the Concord 
school of authors. Thus, in a con- 
versation on Love (a favorite theme of 
these authors), Channing, on Monad- 
nock, replying to a demoiselle says,— 


In this ideal love I see the life 

Of some confiding soul, destined to soar 
Beyond the vain realities of earth, 
Worshipping forever a superior soyl. 














Conantum, with Monadnock in the Distance 


Stealing from town to town,—a sweet response 
Greeting our hearts where human feet have trod. 
Poised in my airy pinnacle, I paint 
(The darting swallow whirring swiftly by) 
The zigzag coil of alders, a black thread 
In serpentine progression of the stream 
That plays its echoing flute-notes all the year. 
Then village spire, and gleams of pine-clad lake, 
And rippling river, playful in the sun; 
A glance of human sunshine on the shore 
Where Labor pulsates. 

All these signs and more 
That Earth from this divorce,—O far apart, 
What time the dying orb, behind the range, 
Gilds the Sierra; and on this the night, 
Thrown from his Alpine shoulder, fills our souls. 


Here are Jaffrey and Fitzwilliam, 
and the peak at sunset forcibly pic- 
tured, as he had seen them with 
Thoreau and with Bessie Green,—and 


Shall not that star to which I distant tend, 
Pure in its crystalline seclusion set,— 
Shall not that being,—ever to my thought 
Utterly sacred,—some small grace impart? 
Raise my dejected fortunes sunk so low? 

I still forever feel the saint I love, 

Never by me to be approached more near, 
A distant vision lighting up my soul,— 
Like Helen to her lover on the heights, 

Or Beatrice shining through the cloud. 


The distant view of Monadnock 
seen from the foreground tree in this 
picture, on the western slope of the 
broad pastures of Conantum, was a 
favorite spectacle for all these authors 
except Hawthorne; who had more care 
for human nature than for scenery. 
In these pastures, as everywhere in 
Old Concord, grows the “Pearly 
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Everlasting,’’ as in the next cut, where 
it was skillfully photographed in 
August by a disciple of Thoreau from 
Allentown, Pa., Mr. C. T. Ramsay; 
whose care in posing his perpetual 
sitter, Dame Nature, is equal to 
that of Mr. Herbert Gleason, whose 
numerous photographs of the haunts 
of Thoreau, are otherwise the best 
yet made. The place in this view is 
what Mr. Ramsay calls “the immortal 
shore of Lake Walden,’’—showing the 
bowlders on its gravelly bank, amid 
which the white flowers grow, but 
no glimpse of the green water at 
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with their background of pines and 
birches. 

Retracing upward the course of this 
river,.some halfway from Ball’s Hill 
to Conantum; and very near where 
Henry Thoreau and his brother John 
set out, in their home-made boat, for 
New Concord and the White Moun- 
tains in August, 1839, on that mem- 
orable voyage down the Concord and 
up the Merrimack rivers; Mr. Ramsay 
came to the last home of Ellery 
Channing; where for ten years, sitting 
by his west window in the second 
story, he watched the sunset, as he 





Along the Concord River, near Brewster’s Bungalow 


its foot. Neither is the water of 
the Concord River seen, stealing slowly 
through the Great Meadows and 
around Ball’s Hill; where a naturalist, 
Mr. William Brewster, has bought 
150 acres of woodland along the dark 
stream, for the main object of allowing 
his favorite birds there to nest and 
avoid the gunner just mentioned, who 
“eracks down” the poor warblers, 
either for sport or for the market. 
In this Birds’ Paradise, he has long 
had a bungalow, which Mr. Ramsay 
approached, as he says, ‘‘through 
the aromatic sweet Pepperbush,”’ 
and faithfully copied the blossoms 


had watched it from the plateau of 
Monadnock. There, too, he surveyed 
the stream on which he had sailed or 
floated so many hundred miles with 
Thoreau or with Hawthorne, in that 
same home-made boat which passed 
from Thoreau to Hawthorne in 1843, 
and from Hawthorne to Channing in 
1845. 

This was the sixth house in which 
Channing had lived in Concord, since 
that day in April, 1843, when he came 
with his bride to the little red cottage 
on the Cambridge Turnpike, some 
thirty rods below Emerson’s house and 
garden. From there he moved to an 
old house on what is now Massachu- 
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setts Avenue (destined to run from 
Boston to the New Hampshire border 
in Townsend); thence to his “small 
cottage on the lonely hill”? Ponkatas- 
sett,—from which he set out for Italy 
late in 1845; drawing his sea-trunk on 
a handsled to the railroad station, and 
calling at the Old Manse on his way, 
to bid farewell to the learned Mrs. 
Ripley, then residing there in lieu of 
of the Hawthornes, with her husband 
and children. Channing’s next re- 
move was to an old ante-Revolution- 
ary house on the main street, where I 
took lodgings with him in 1855, oppo- 
site the then home of Henry Thoreau, 
with whom I daily dined, and Chan- 
ning frequently walked. 

Years passed, as years always will; 
Thoreau died in 1862, and Channing 
sold his house and acre of garden, and 
the boat-landing for Thoreau under his 
willows; and in 1866 bought the large 
building of the Concord Academy, 
where the two Thoreau brothers had 
once taught a private school, but 
which had been made into a dwelling 
oftwotenements. Inthe westward one 
of these Channing lived for twenty- 
five years, leasing the other to forlorn 
widows at a very small rent. There 
my wife and I found him, amid his 
4,000 books and 2,000 engravings and 
paintings, ill and infirm, and the for- 
lorn widows too infirm themselves to 
care for him. 

He consented to come to our roomy 
house, then ten years old, to be nursed 
and cared for, in September, 1891; 
and there he remained till his death 
at Christmas, 1901; writing occasional 
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verses almost up to his last Thanks- 
giving day, some of which I included 
in his “Poems of Sixty-Five Years,”’ 
printed by two Philadelphia admirers 
of his verses, a few months after his 
death. 

Old Concord has long since become 
a Mecca for pilgrimages from all 
parts of the world to the haunts and 
graves of its authors. Since the 
Orchard House was opened in May, 
1912, 6,000 persons visited its memo- 
rials of the Alcott family in its first six 
months,—at the rate of a thousand 
a month. They will -continue to 
come, more or less, through the winter 
and spring, and probably the number 
will not be less than 10,000 a year in 
any coming year of this decade. 

Louisa Alcott is now by far the most 
widely read, in English, of all the 
Concord authors, and even in trans- 
lations in French and German she 
must surpass any individual philos- 
opher or poet of her town. In 1890 
I found a good modern Greek version 
of one of her stories for sale in Athens, 
and carried it the next summer to her 
niece and namesake, Louisa Nieriker, 
in Zurich, who is now Mrs. Razim of 
Vienna. The Orchard House is now 
the property of the Concord Women’s 
Club, who have restored it and will keep 
it open for visitors the year round. 
The Hillside Chapel, where for ten 
years the School of Philosophy held 
sessions, is still the property of Mrs. 
Lothrop (Margaret Sidney) and is 
removed to her own estate, a few 
rods northeast of the Orchard House. 


A BENEDICTION 


By Moses Gage Shirley 


God give you peace, God give you rest 
And noble thoughts within your breast, 
And for His mercies, where you go 
Fach day, some act of kindness show. 





ONLY A LOCK OF SILVER GREY 
By L. J. H. Frost 


Only a lock of silver-grey hair, 
Carefully folded and lying there. 
Once it adorned the beautiful brow 
Of one who is peacefully sleeping now. 


Long, long ago we laid her to rest, 

With sweet flowers scattered over her breast ;— 
Under the willows a grave was made, 

Into it gently our treasure we laid. 


Only a lock of silver-grey hair, 
From the wrinkled brow that once was so fair;— 
From the brow of one whose worth was ne’er told, 
Whose loving heart could never grow old. 


Oh, that silver lock doth volumes tell, 
Of the mother dear whom we loved so well; 
May we meet her again by the crystal sea, 
Where souls from all grief are evermore free. 





TIME’S QUESTION 
By Frances M. Pray 


Another day is drawing to its close. 
Is it with joyous, tired feet we tread 

And pass the threshold o’er 

That leads us to the dark of night once more, 
The unknown dark, and a well-earned repose? 


Another year is coming to its end. 
Have we each care and duty squarely met, 
That when we backward look 
And see their record, as within a book, 
Say truthfully, “I tried my part to lend.” 


Some day our life here on the earth will cease. 
Can we, clear-eyed, look toward the unknown goal, 
Nor care if through the gate 
That leads us there, our feet step soon or late, 
Our footsteps firm, our hearts in quiet peace? 


Bristol, N. H. 











AN AUTUMN RAMBLE 


Among the Granite Hills of New Hampshire and by the 
Lakes of Maine 


By Francis H. Goodall 


In August, 1854, we had the rare 
pleasure of a tramp from Littleton, 
N. H., through Bethlehem to the 
Crawford Notch, and then over the 
old Crawford Bridle Path and Presi- 
dential Range to the top of Mount 
Washington (6293 feet); stayed there 
over night, and in coming down the 
trail the next morning we had the 
good fortune to witness a thunder 
storm raging below us in the great 
ravines, with lightning and rain, 
while we were suspended in the 
atmosphere, as it were, above it, 
where it was cold and clear with a 
high wind. It certainly was a grand 
sight, which could not be forgotten. 

At that time the Millerites had 
arranged to have the world come to 
an end, having on their white robes 
as we passed through Bethlehem, 
and we were urged to give up our 
intended stroll to Mount Washington, 
and to go higher to the celestial 
regions with the white-robed throng. 
We politely informed them that we 
would see them when we returned 
two or three days later, which we 
did, much to their chagrin. 

In September, 1912, we decided 
to renew our youth and to revisit 
our old home in northern New Hamp- 
shire. The house was built in 1816, 
when the workmen had to stop laying 
the brick in July, as it was so cold the 
mortar wouldn’t set; and it is said 
there were frosts every month of that 
year, so that the crops did not 
mature, and people suffered great 
hardships. 

We took the Federal Express from 
Washington, D. C., for Boston at 
5.35 p. m. and reached our destination 
the next afternoon at 2.50 o’clock. 
The next day a friend loaned us his 
Pope’s auto, and we took a ninety 
mile ride to Lisbon, Sugar Hill, 
Franconia, Echo Lake, the Old Man 
of the Mountain, the Flume through 


Bretton Woods to Crawford Notch, 
passing the beautiful Wild Ammo- 
noosuc Falls, and back via Bethlehem, 
Littleton, Lisbon and Bath. We 
found this a much more expeditious 
means of transit than our foot tramp 
of 1854, the most surprising part 
being the way the auto took the hills 
without losing speed. 

After taking several more trips we 
left Bath, N. H., and passed down 
through the Wild Crawford Notch 
by the site of the old Willey House, 
destroyed in 1828, to Bartlett, Inter- 
vale, Mount Kiarsarge, the beautiful 
Conway meadows along the Saco 
River, to Lake Sebago and the Dyke 
Mountain Farm in the town of 
Sebago, Me., which rests on a spur 
of the Saddleback Mountain, 1100 
feet above sea level. Here you will 
find most beautiful scenery, walks 
and drives, with numerous lakes and 
ponds, good fishing and all kinds of 
berries and a very good table. There 
are people there from Portland, Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington, D. C. 

One nice excursion is via a little 
steamer through Lake Sebago, four- 
teen miles, to the Songo River and 
Long Lake, fifteen miles more; then 
to Bridgton by coach to the narrow 
gauge railroad and back to starting 
point—all for $2.15, an all day trip. 
On the Jake excursion, we passed 
Frye’s Island, where old Captain 
Frye is said to have leaped ninety 
feet from a rocky cliff to escape from 
the Indians, and then swam the 
channel to an island, where he 
remained the rest of his days. Other 
excursions to Hiram Falls, Mount 
Pleasant and Peabody Lake are very 
delightful. 

We lived in a tent like the old 
patriarchs and found it very exhila- 
rating; except one night when we had 
a hard storm, with a high wind, when 
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things got to be quite exciting. We 
dressed, lighted our lantern, and got 
all ready to vacate, if necessary; but 
our canvas house remained true and 
steadfast, like a good ‘‘standpatter.” 

To celebrate a special event in our 
early life, we started September 16, by 
rail for the top of Mount Washington ; 
stayed at Bartlett over night, and at 
10 o’clock next morning we were on 
our way to the top of Mount Wash- 
ington with two hundred thirty others. 
The day was charming. We were 
out on the front platform, where we 
had an unobstructed view of the 
whole route. When we reached the 
Half-Way House, we saw long icicles 
hanging from the water tanks, and 
when we reached the top of the 
mountain, the wind was blowing just 
an ordinary breeze of thirty miles an 
hour. It was a fine clear day and 
the autumn foliage was very gorgeous. 

It is hardly possible in a_ brief 
article like this to enumerate all that 
can be seen on this trip. Very soon 
after leaving Fabyan the whole Presi- 
dential Range comes into sight. The 
road from Fabyan to the base of the 
mountain runs near the banks of the 
Ammonoosuc River and ascends a 
steep grade. 

After taking the Mount Washington 
train at the Base, for a time the ascent 
is through the thick woods. As the 
train proceeds, the character of the 
forests and vegetation changes and 
only the hardier varieties of trees 
are seen. These gradually disappear 
until finally a point is reached where 
but little, if any, vegetation is found. 
The view of the surrounding country, 
at first limited by the trees and 
neighboring mountains and hills, be- 
comes more and more extended until 
finally at the Summit the traveler 
finds himself higher even than the 
clouds, and overlooking hundreds of 
mountains, hills, lakes and streams. 

You may trace the lines of the rail- 
roads in the valleys, and the slowly 
moving line of smoke will disclose the 
localities of trains. 

A short distance from the Summit 
is the Lake of the Clouds, quite a body 
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of water, and in which the Ammonoo- 
suc River has its source. 

Tuckerman’s Ravine can be seen 
from a point a short distance from the 
Summit, and in this deep ravine is 
left each year an arch formed of snow 
and which remains until sufficiently 
melted to fall, this generally occurring 
late in the summer. 

From the Summit you may look 
across New Hampshire and Vermont 
to the Adirondack Mountains in New 
York; to Owl’s Head at Lake Mem- 
phremagog in Vermont and Canada; 
Killington Peaks, Mount Mansfield, 
Camel’s Hump, Jay Peaks, of the 
Green Mountains in Vermont; Mount 
Monadnock near the Massachusetts 
line; Mount Beloeil in Canada. 

You may see the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the seacoast cities of Portland in 
Maine, and Portsmouth in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Seventy-four sheets of water can 
be seen, and among them Sebago 
Lake, in Maine; Umbagog Lake, on 
the line between Maine and New 
Hampshire and Lake Winnipesaukee, 
in New Hampshire; the Connecticut, 
Ammonoosuc, Androscoggin and Saco 
Rivers. 

You may bee the Fabyan, Mount 
Pleasant, the Mount Washington and 
Maplewood Houses; the villages of 
Bethlehem, Jefferson, Twin Mountain, 
Lancaster, Whitefield, Littleton, Sugar 
Hill, Franconia, North Conway and 
Intervale, and the cities of Laconia 
and Berlin. 

The brakeman informed us that 
forty deer herded last year near the 
Half-Way House, and a five hundred 
pound bear was shot in Bretton 
Woods recently. We stayed over 
night at the foot of Mount Washing- 
ton. Next morning at 8 o’clock we 
started on our tramp through Craw- 
ford Notch to Bartlett, a distance of 
nineteen and one-half miles, where 
we found the wildest kind of scenery 
all shut in by great mountains, wild 
ravines and beautiful streams. We 
lunched on the sitt of the old Willey 
House, where we found a fine spring 
and some beautiful blue harebells. 








A Requiem 


We arrived at Bartlett at 6 p. m., 
stayed there over night and con- 
tinued our tramp to Jackson the next 
day, passing the famed Goodrich 
Falls on route. At Jackson we saw 
many beautiful summer residences 
with fine hedges of Cherokee roses, 
also hedges of barberry intertwined 
with woodbine. Two of the largest 
and most attractive places were 
General Wentworth’s and Oliver Dit- 
son Jr.’s. The Jackson Falls tum- 
bling over the rocks for more than a 
quarter of a mile lent an added charm 
to the place. There are many good 
hotels and boarding houses there, 
as it is one of the most celebrated 
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places for fine scenery and a central 
point for many day excursions. 

We then continued our stroll to 
Intervale on the Saco River, where 
we had one of the best views of 
Kiarsarge Mountain with the house 
on the top of its conical peak. We 
then took the train back to the Dyke 
Mountain Farm well satisfied with 
our wild tramp, feeling, as Goethe 
has so well said: 


“Far, high, splendid the view, 
Around into life! 
From mountain to mountain 
Soars the eternal spirit, 
Presaging endless life.”’ 





A REQUIEM FOR A DOG—DON 


Killed by a Speeding Automobile 


By Clark B. Cochrane 


Where loving hands have made thy grave 
Sweet be thy slumber and thy sleep; 
Above thee let the wild flowers wave 
And soft the tender raindrops weep. 


In tears I bid a long adieu, 
Dear comrade of my lonely days; 
Thine was the whitest soul I knew 
Along life’s common beaten ways. 


And you were more to me than men 
Who in the limelight pray for grace, 
But stab in secret, and again 
Walk heavenward with averted face. 


Men waver, falter, cheat and lie, 
But thou did’st never fail a friend; 

Men fail when fortune passes by 
But you were faithful to the end. 


Wise Pagans did of old predict 
Our dogs to Heaven would follow us, 
And Jesus loved the dogs that licked 
The bleeding sores of Lazarus. 
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If love is God then love will live, 
If God is love it cannot die, 
But, passing on, will wait to give 
Itself again with joyous cry, 


When we, who on life’s drifting sand 
Wait calmly for the final pause, 

Shall reach the unencumbered land 
Where all love is that ever was. 


O friends beyond! Advanced, not lost, 
With joy enlarging more and more; 

And one, because he loved me most, 
Will greet me first on that glad shore. 


Still, something would our pleasure mar, 
A sense of justice unfulfilled, 

Else we beheld from that fair star 
The star where heedless fools are grilled! 


Where Satan guards the realm of Fate 
And sets his fearful grids a-row 

We might complacent view his state 
Who struck for thee the fatal blow. 


Aye, where the slow years ceaseless roll, 
And time no respite hath of night 
Nor day for a beleaugered soul 
To mark the stages of its flight! 


Beyond the reach of Christ’s dear grace 
Cries for the beggar’s touch were vain; 
No dog could cross that awful space 
To lap the twinges of his pain. 


TRUE 


By Stewart Everett Rowe 


As through this world I wend my winding way, 
And many different people chance to meet, 
I look at them as we each other greet 
And try to guess just what their features say. 
I see the faces and the lines that play 
Across their surface and they tell me true 
Just what that person through his life may do 
And how he’ll be remembered when he’s clay. 


Not long ago I met you, and your face 
Tells me for sure that you are good and true: 
I know where’er you are you'll fill your place 
And that you'll always strive the right to do. 
I feel that when death comes to end life’s race 
With God you'll surely dwell beyond the blue. 











SOME NEW HAMPSHIRE DUSTONS 


By Edwin M. Currier 


Many of the puzzles encountered 
by the genealogist, or local historian, 
arise from the duplication of Christian 
names with a given surname; and thus 
occasion many errors in our printed 
family histories. A noteworthy case 
in point occurs in the histories of 
Francestown and Claremont. Six in- 
dividuals of the name of Duston set- 
tled in these towns and in Weare, 
namely: Paul, William, Eliphalet, 
Zacheus, Thomas and Timothy, the 
last two being twins, and all said to 
be sons of a Timothy Duston. 

Naturally the historian of Frances- 
town, and others, imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the genealogy of the 
Duston family, assumed the father, 
Timothy, to have been the son of 
Thomas and Hannah of the Indian 
raid. An inspection of the Haverhill 
(Mass.) records, reveals the following 
facts: 

Timothy, the son of Thomas and 
Hannah (Emerson) Duston, born 
1694, married 1718, Sarah Johnson, 
who died, 1735. They had six chil- 
dren recorded in Haverhill, namely: 
Samuel born 1719, Paul born 1721, 
John born 1724, Lydia born 1726, 
Sarah born 1728, and James born 
1734. The second son, Paul, settled 
in Weare, and was one of the six 
Dustons first mentioned. It is not 
likely that Timothy married again, 
for the record says “‘ Timothy, husband 
of Sarah Johnson, died after 1733.” 
In fact, he may have died about 1740 
or 41, as in the latter year, his oldest 
son, Samuel, was granted a letter of 
administration on his father’s estate. 
In the probate papers, all of Timothy’s 
children, as recorded in Haverhill, are 
mentioned by name, and no others. 

Who, then, was the father of the 
other five Dustons, first mentioned in 
this article? Nathaniel Duston, the 
son of Thomas and Hannah, had a 
son Timothy, born Haverhill, 1716, 
and he must have been the Timothy 


who married at Beverley, Mass., 
November 29, 1739, Mrs. Lydia Ray- 
mond [Beverley Record]. We find 
no other Timothy of marriageable age 
at that time. It seems reasonable 
that three of the Dustons before 
mentioned, namely, William, said to 
have been born 1740, Eliphalet, 
born 1750 and Zacheus, born 1751, 
were sons of this couple; but where 
born is not known. As to the twins, 
Thomas and Timothy, the writer is 
convinced that they were not brothers 
of the other three, but their cousins, 
and sons of John Duston (son of 
Nathaniel) and his wife, Mercy Morse, 
born in Plaistow April 9, 1745. While 
children, they went with their father, 
John, to Groton, Mass., where he 
died. While in Groton, the twin, 
Timothy, married Eunice Nutting, 
and their first child, Abel, was born 
there, eight more being born in Clare- 
mont, where Timothy and his twin 
brother, Thomas, settled. On one 
occasion, as the Claremont record 
informs us, ‘‘a town meeting was held 
in Messrs. Thomas and Timothy 
Duston’s barn.” 

Monuments and boulders have been 
placed on some of those localities that 
are associated with the history and 
exploits of Thomas and Hannah 
Duston. But it would seem to be 
high time that a memorial of another 
sort whould be erected to their names. 
There should be published a family 
history of the Dustons, commencing 
with the ancestry of Thomas and 
Hannah, so far as known; and com- 
prising the latest of the descendants, 
in both male and female lines as far 
as can be ascertained. They had 
nine children who lived to have fam- 
ilies; and over sixty grandchildren. 
Down to the present time, a fairly 
complete record, would comprise 
many thousand descendants of the 
celebrated pair. 

Dracut, Mass. 








SAMUEL HIDDEN WENTWORTH 
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SAMUEL H, WENTWORTH 


Samuel Hidden Wentworth, one of Bos- 
ton’s oldest practicing lawyers, a native of 
the town of Sandwich, born July 16, 1834, 
died at Hotel Bowdoin in Boston November 
10, 1912. 

He was a member of one of New Hamp- 
shire’s most noted families, which furnished 
the province three colonial governors in ante- 
Revolution days, a’son of Paul Wentworth, a 
prominent merchant of Dover and Sandwich 
and a political leader in his time, and a direct 
descendant of Elder John Wentworth, con- 
spicuous in the early religious history of 
Dover. Among this brothers were Col. 
Joseph Wentworth, late of Concord, and the 
famous “Long John” Wentworth of Chicago, 
once Mayor of the city, representative in 
Congress and eminent as a lawyer. 

He attended Appleton Academy at New 
Ipswich and graduated from Harvard College 
in the class of 1858, and from Harvard Law 
School in 1861, commencing practice on the 
first of January following, in the old Joy 
Building on Washington Street, Boston, and 
continued on the same site for more than 
fifty years, except for a period of about 
eleven months, about 1880, when the Joy 
Building was torn down and replaced by the 
Rogers Building, into which he moved upon 
its completion. He was a general practi- 
tioner, but gave more attention to probate 
practice than any other branch of the law, and 
was widely trusted on account of his care 
and thoroughness. 

Politically Mr. Wentworth was an old- 
school Democrat, and had served upon the 
ward and city committees of his party, and 
in the State legislature as a representative in 
1877 and 1878. He was also at one time a 
member of the Boston School Committee, 
and served for three years as a chairman of 
the Mayhew district committee. He had 
been for forty years a member of the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society, act- 
ing several years as its secretary. He was a 
great lover of music, and a skilful organist, 
having presided at the organ in the college 
church in his undergraduate days, and served 
for some time as musical and dramatic critic, 
for Boston newspapers. 

He retained a strong love for his native 
state, and passed his summer vacations for 
many years in the White Mountain region, 
Thayer’s Hotel at Littleton being his favorite 
resort. 

He had made his home, being unmarried, 
during most of his life in Boston, at the 
Revere House, where he was quartered at the 
time of the fire in that hostelry, a year ago or 
more, when he received a severe nervous 
shock from which he never fully recovered, 
though he was out and attending to business 
not long after, removing to the Hotel Bowdoin 
for his abiding place. 


By faithful attention to business, industry 
and frugality, Mr. Wentworth had accumu- 
lated a considerable fortune, and by his will 
made numerous handsome _benefactions, 
the most important being a gift of $17,000 
to his native town, for a public library, giving 
also, his own private library to such institu- 
tion. He also leaves $9,000 to Dartmouth 
College to found three scholarships for deserv- 
ing students. The South Congregational 
Church of Concord, the Congregational 
Church, the public library and Appleton 
Academy at New Ipswich, the New Hamp- 
ton Literary Institution and Phillips Exeter 
—- each are also given $1,000 by his 
will. 


HON. FRANK C. CHURCHILL 


Frank Carroll Churchill, born in West 
Fairlee, Vt., August 2, 1850, died at his home 
in Lebanon, November 5, 1912. 

Colonel Churchill came of Puritan ancestry, 
and was the son of Benjamin P. and Susanna 
(Thompson) Churchill. He was educated in 
the public schools and at Thetford, Vt., 
Academy. He engaged in teaching fcr a 
time, in youth, and commenced business life 
as a clerk in the general store of D. C. Church- 
ill & Co., at Lyme, going thence into the 
employ of H. W. Carter, wholesale merchant 
at Lebanon, where his home has been since 
1850. In 1877, with Col. W. S. Carter, he 
organized the firm of Carter & Churchill, 
manufacturers, with which he was actively 
identified for 21 years, doing an extensive 
business. 

Politically he was an active Republican, 
serving for ten years as chairman of the 
Republican town committee of Lebanon, and 
of the Republican state committee in 1890 
and 1891. Heserved on the staff of Gov. Natt 
Head in 1879 and 1880, with the rank of 
Colonel; was chairman of the New Hamp- 
shire delegation in the Republican National 
Convention which nominated Benjamin Har- 
rison for the presidency, and represented the 
Fourth District in the Executive Council in 
1889-90, during the administration of Gov. 
David H. Goodell. He was also a representa- 
tive from Lebanon in the legislature of 1891-2, 
and was active in securing the establishment 
of a third judicial district in Grafton County 
with the court sessions at Lebanon. 

In 1899 Colonel Churchill was appointed 
revenue inspector for the Cherokee Nation of 
Indians, in Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, 
and, later, served as a special agent for the 
Interior Department to formulate a public 
school system in the territory, where all the 
land, outside the towns, was non-taxable, 
performing his duty to the general satisfac- 
tion. Still later he served as a special agent 
of the government in Alaska, and in 1905, 
was reappointed Indian Inspector, relin- 
quishing the work, four years later, on account 
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of failing health, since when he has remained 
at home, in comparative quiet, though still 
actively interested in the affairs of the town. 
He was a director of the National Bank of 
Lebanon and president of the Mascoma Sav- 
ings Bank. He was an organizer, and long 
president of the Mascoma Fire Insurance 
Co. He was chairman of the board of edu- 
cation in the Lebanon High School district; 
moderator of the Congregational parish of 
Lebanon and also town moderator, and to 
the excitement and anxiety incident to his 
duties in the latter position his sudden death, 
on the evening of the day of election, is 
attributed. He was a member of the Lang- 
don Club of Lebanon, the Amoskeag Veterans, 
the N. H. Historical Society and the N. H. 
Society, Sons of the American Revolution. 
He was also prominent and active in the 
Masonic order. 

Colonel Churchill married] June 11, 1874, 
Miss Clara G. Turner, who has been his faith- 
ful life companion and survives to mourn his 
loss, in which she has the sympathy of his 
countless friends. 


REV. JOSEPH E. ROBINS, D.D. 


Rev. Joseph E. Robins, born in Littleton, 
December 9, 1843, died at Wolfeboro, Octo- 
ber 15, 1912. 

He was the son of Douglas Robins, a 
thrifty farmer and prominent citizen of Little- 
ton, was educated at Newbury, Vt., Seminary 
and Wesleyan University, at Middletown 
Conn., graduating from the latter in 1868 and 
entered the Methodist ministry, after short 
terms of service upon the faculties of Tilton 
Seminary and Drew’s Ladies’ College at 
Cornell, N. Y. He was connected with the 
New Hampshire Conference and held many 
of its best appointments, his last being at 
Peterborough, which he was compelled to re- 
linquish on account of broken health. He 
served one term as a presiding elder of the 
Dover District some years since, and was 
known as one of the most forceful preachers 
in the Conference. He was particularly well 
and favorably known in Concord, where he 
held a pastorate for several years, and had 
served two terms as chaplain of the legislature 
—in 1899 and 1907. Norwich University 
conferred on him the degree of D.D. some 
years since. 

He was long conspicuous in Masonry, and 
had been many years Chaplain of the Grand 
Lodge, Grand Council and Grand Command- 
ery. He was made a life member of the 
Grand Lodge in May, 1911. He was also 
a member of the foreign correspondence 
committees of the Grand Council and Grand 
Commandery. 

He is survived by a widow, who was Miss 
Margaret Harris, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
Winthrop Bailey of Rocky Hill, N. J., two 
sons, Joseph W. of Wolfeboro, and George, 
a teacher in New York, and a daughter 
Marguerite. 
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CHARLES F. EASTMAN 


Charles Franklin ‘Eastman, long a prom- 
inent citizen of Littleton, died at his home 
on Main Street in that tewn October 15, 1912. 

He was the son of the late Col. Cyrus and 
Susan (Tilton) Eastman, born in Littleton, 
October 1, 1841, and educated at the public 
schools, Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
and the Eastman Business College at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and in early manhood became a 
partner in the prominent mercantile firm of 
Eastman, Tilton & Co., subsequently C. & 
C. F. Eastman, in which he continued till 
1882. Subsequently he became interested 
in banking, becoming a director in the Little- 
ton National Bank, in 1882, and succeeding 
the late Judge George A. Bingham as presi- 
dent of the Littleton Savings Bank upon the 
death of the latter some seventeen years ago. 
He had also been long associated with the 
Profile House at Franconia being a large 
stockholder, director and treasurer of the 
corporation nearly up to the time of his death. 

Mr. Eastman was politically a Democrat. 
He served as town auditor, highway com- 
missioner, many years as a member and some 
time as treasurer of the board of education in 
Union District, several years as selectman 
and as a representative in the legislature of 
1893-4. He was a trustee of the public 
library, and a member of the building com- 
mittee which erected Littleton’s elegant 
and commodious Carnegie library building. 
He was also a member of the commission 
which located and built the state highway, 
from the Profile House to Twin Mountain. 

He was a prominent member of the Masonic 
order, active in Lodge, Council, Commandery 
and Temple, and had received the 32d degree 
in Scottish Rite Masonry. 

He was twice married, first, September 15, 
1875, to Miss Mary Ida, daughter of the late 
Richard Taft, the original proprietor of the 
Profile House, who died in 1887, and sub- 
sequently to Miss Mary B. Colby, who died 
in 1899. He is survived by a son and daughter 
by the first wife—Richard Taft and Ida 
Taft Eastman. The son was a delegate in 
the recent Constitutional Convention from 
Littleton. 


FRANK P. HUNTLEY 


Frank Pierce Huntley, long a prominent 
citizen of Claremont died in that town, 
October 16. He was a native of Stoddard, 
the son of Ezra B. and Jane (Towne) Huntley, 
born November 10, 1852. His parents 
removed to Marlow, where he resided in youth, 
was later in business in Alstead, and removed 
to Claremont in 1881, where he was long 
extensively engaged in the livery business, 
and subsequently, for a time in a hotel. 
Politically he was an active Democrat, and 
his popularity is attested by the fact that he 
was several times chosen a selectman in the 
strong Republican town of Claremont, and 
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twice a representative in the legislature. He 
had been three times married, his last wife 
surviving. 


HON. F. TILTON FRENCH 


F. Tilton French, a leading citizen of East 
Kingston, born in that town September 2, 
1835, died November 13, 1912. He was the 
son of Enoch 8. and Pamelia T. (Tilton) 
French, and had long been a partner of the 
late George W. Sanborn in the meat and 
cattle business, subsequently conducting the 
business alone for several years. He was an 
active Republican and had served as town 
clerk, sele¢tman, representative and State 
Senator. He is survived by a wife and 
daughter. 


HERBERT FOLSOM 


Herbert Folsom, a native of the town of 
Newmarket, born October 22, 1850, died at 
Amarillo, Texas, October 3, 1912. 

He was a son of the late Dr. William Fol- 
som of Newmarket and a brother of the 
Hon. Channing Folsom, late State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

He went to Texas for his health a dozen 
_— ago or more, after long residence in 

ansas, and had been extensively and suc- 
cessfully engaged in Agriculture. He was a 
man of strong mind, literary attainments, 
brilliant conversational powers, and had a 
host of friends. He left three children— 
Mrs. Kate Clark of Lawrence, Kansas, 
Channing of the Kansas City Star, and Arthur, 
who lived with his father. 


HON. JOHN C. BARTLETT 


Hon. John P. Bartlett, a leading lawyer of 
Manchester, long prominent in Democratic 
politics, died suddenly, at his home in that 
city, Monday evening, November 18, from 
apoplexy. 

Judge Bartlett was a native of the town of 
Weare, son of John and Lurena Bartlett, born 
February 4, 1841. His preliminary educa- 
tion was obtained in the common schools at 
Weare and in the academies at Francestown, 
Deering, Meriden and Mont Vernon, when 
having fitted for college, he entered Dart- 
mouth, graduating with the class of 64. He 
then entered the office of Morrison, Stanley 
& Clark, at Manchester, as a student at law 
and was admitted to the bar in February, 
1867. He went to Omaha, Neb., and in 
March, 1868, was appointed United States 
commissioner for Dakota territory with head- 
quarters at Cheyenne City. He returned 
to Omaha in October of that year and was 
elected city solicitor, serving for two years. He 
was then elected as alderman and served his 
term. In November, 1874, he returned to 
Manchester and was elected city solicitor in 
April, 1875, and was appointed police judge 
of Manchester in June of that year, in which 
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capacity he served until August, 1876, since 
which time he had been engaged in the prac- 
tice of his profession, in which he attained 
high rank, as he also did a commanding posi- 
tion in the Democratic party to which he 
was always devotedly attached, serving six 
years as chairman of the Manchester Demo- 
cratic city committee and four years as chair- 
man of the state committee. He was also 
for two years president of the Granite State 
Club, a Democratic organization, formed in 
his office. He was chosen a member of the 
State Senate for the legislature of 1895, and, 
four years later, was a member of the House 
from Ward 8, Manchester, taking an active 
part in the work of both sessions. 

The Southern New Hampshire Bar asso- 
ciation was started on his motion and he 
served as chairman of the executive committee 
of this organization for three years. 

He was made a Mason in Omaha and had 
served as master of Washington lodge here 
for two years and had been a member of the 
grand lodge for the past twelve years. He 
was a member of the Manchester lodge of 
Elks and held the office of judge advocate 
in the Amoskeag Veterans for some time. 

He married in 1866 Miss Fannie M. Har- 
rington, who departed this life in 1887. They 
had no children. In 1888 he married the 
second time, taking for his partner Mrs. Liz- 
zie A. Crosby. 


ARTHUR H. WHITCOMB 


Arthur H. Whitcomb, long head of the 
Whitcomb Manufacturing Company, at West 
Swanzey, and a native of that town, born 
March 5, 1865, died November 12, 1912, at 
187 Huntington Avenue, Boston, where he 
had lived since his retirement from business 
in Swanzey two years ago, to engage in the 
lumber business and real estate operations in 
the latter city. He is survived by a wife and 
one son. 


SENECA B. CONGDON 


Seneca B. Congdon, the oldest citizen of 
Lancaster, died at his home in that town 
October 7, 1912, aged 90 years. 

He was born in Pomfret, Conn., August 
19, 1822. In 1849 he married Miss Hannah 
Day Buck. In 1856 the family removed to 
Lancaster, where has since been their home. 
He was a carpenter and builder by trade and 
erected many buildings in Lancaster in the 
course of his life, though he retired from active 
labor some years since. He was the oldest 
member of the Congregational Church of 
Lancaster, and the first clerk of the society, 
holding the office from 1876 to 1896. He was 
a Republican for many years and was elected 
a Representative by that party in 1872 and 
1873, but has been a Prohibitionist for a 
number of years past. His wife died in March 
of last year, and of their ten children all but 
one survived. 











EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


While probably no surprise to the people 
generally, the result of the recent election 
effects a decided change in the political 
situation. For the first time since 1852—a 
period of sixty years—the Democratic party 
finds itself with a popular plurality in the 
State, controlling its electoral vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. It also cast a 
decided plurality of the votes for Governor, 
while at the same time the people voted to 
adopt the constitutional amendment pro- 
viding that a plurality shall elect in all cases. 
Whether or not the amendment goes into 
effect so as to cover the present election is a 

uestion upon which there may be an honest 

ifference of opinion, but which will be 
decided by the incoming legislature when it 
comes, in joint convention, to canvass the 
returns of the votes for Governor and Coun- 
cilors and declare the result. It may, or may 
not, as it pleases, submit the question to the 
Supreme Court for an opinion upon this 
point, and having secured such opinion, may 
or may not be governed thereby, as it chooses. 
Meanwhile the control of the legislature, itself, 
is in dispute. Ten Republicans and ten 
Democrats have been elected to the Senate, 
with no choice in four districts, while the 
House is claimed by both parties, the Repub- 
licans claiming all the“‘Progressives,’’ variously 
estimated at from 20 to 45, while the Demo- 
crats claim that the latter will act with them. 
Nothing but the ballot for Speaker of the 
House will determine the actual status. For 
this office the Republicans have three candi- 
dates already in the field—Edward H. Mason 
of Nashua, Charles A. Perkins of Manchester 
and E. Perey Stoddard of Portsmouth. Dr. 
Charles A. Morse of Newmarket aspires to 
the Democratic nomination; while there is a 
very strong sentiment in many quarters 
favorable to the selection of William J. 
Ahern of Concord, one of the most capable 
and experienced legislators in the state. 


Interest in the final outcome of the Novem- 
ber election in this state, so far as the organi- 
zation of the legislature, the control of the 
state government and the election of a suc- 
cessor to Hon. Henry E. Burnham in the 
United States Senate, are concerned, will con- 
tinue most acute until the legislature meets, 


on the first week in January and the situation 
is cleared up by positive action. Until then 
speculation will be rife and all sorts of claims 
and predictions will be put forth. As is 
generally understood and believed, neither 
of the two leading parties has chosen a major- 
ity in the House. One hundred and ninety 
seven members elect are conceded to the 
Democrats, and the Republicans claim all 
the rest of the 405 men making up the mem- 
bership of that body. A few of these were 
nominated as ‘Progressives,’ and quite a 
number more nominated as Republicans at 
the September primary, before the Progressive 
party had decided to make any nominations, 
are claimed as Progressives by the state organ- 
ization of that party. In fact it is claimed 
that there are some forty-five men in all who 
will stand together and act independently 
when the time for action comes. What the 
outcome will be no man knows, positively, 
and no man can know. It is measurably 
certain, however, that nothing can be accom- 
plished without some arrangement or under- 
standing between those representing one of 
the old parties, and the new party men, or 
so-called Progressives. What sort of an ar- 
rangement, if any, that will be remains to be 
seen. Meanwhile the very deep general in- 
terest that prevails is accompanied by very 
great anxiety on the part of quite a number of 
aspirants for official positions in the different 
parties. 


Recent developments, including the dis- 
continuance of work in the Grand Trunk’s 
projected Southern New England lines in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, the with- 
drawal of the Boston & Maine’s petition for 
a charter for the proposed line from Claremont 
to White River Junction, and the announce- 
ment that negotiations are pending for a 
traffic agreement between the two roads, 
lead to the inevitable conclusion that the 
proposed Grand Trunk extension through 
this state has been abandoned, if it was ever 
seriously contemplated. This will be a deep 
disappointment to many people—not only 
in the city of Boston, who had been hoping 
for the benefits of railway competition, but 
for the people in that section of New Hamp- 
shire, now without railway facilities, which it 
was expected the projected line would traverse. 
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